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difficulties are to be solved, they have to be solved only with the
help of the idea of the intuitive understanding; that is, by saying
that such an understanding is involved and implicit in our own
consciousness. Of course, we are not completely identical with it,
but it seems to be working within us. Without postulating such
an understanding, we cannot explain Kant's problem why the
object conforms to our idea and vice versa. We have the convic-
tion that, though in some cases they do not, in many they do.
And the latter fact implies that the intuitive understanding,
which idea can be and has been developed into that of the Abso-
lute, is working within us.
Instead of this method, if we adopt simply the psychological,
we can hardly answer Kant. The three Ideas of Reason are not
the common objects of the finite mind or self. They are within the
depths of its being; they grip it and transcend it. Or in plainer
language, they include it. The world as a whole cannot be treated
as excluding the mind that is thinking it; the transcendental Ego
is what lends the mind the ego-character at all; and the Absolute
or God, Kant plainly says, is the sum-total of being, including
both the subject and the object. And where the finite mind itself
is engulfed, there is hardly any psychological situation.! So far
as the finite mind is concerned, the three Ideas are heuristic
principles, though Kant is wrong in concluding that therefore
they do not constitute our experience. They do, and must consti-
tute our experience, as many post-Kantians pointed out. But it
is beyond the powers of the finite mind to know how they consti-
tute our experience. In order to know it, the finite mind must
transport itself to a stage where it can no longer exist as such.
We may, if we like, study the relation of the finite mind to them
as only heuristic principles. Then all of them would be nothing
more than ideas; and the relation between them and the mind
would be that between any idea held as an object and the mind
as a subject that holds it.
Professor Bhattacharya's attempt reminds us of Hegel's
Phenomenology of Mind, in which the nature of our consciousness
at various levels of experience is studied. But it is not psychology,
as the study involves the study also of the change which the
object undergoes when it is transformed into an object of a higher
stage. It is metaphysics, psychology and epistemology in one.
And such a study cannot be otherwise.
A contemporary writer whom we may remember in this con-
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